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We must all agree that within the past 15-20 years our know- 
ledge of health and disease in livestock has been considerably 
increased, though it is still very incomplete in many respects. It 
is impossible to attempt to review all the important additions to our 
knowledge; this address must only deal with a few, with most of 
which, I know, you are well acquainted. However, it may be of 
some value if we discuss briefly the few permitted by the allotted 
time. 

A. Tuberculosis in Cattle 

We cannot attempt to deal with the many aspects of this subject, 
but will confine our attention to three points: (1) the use of the 
tuberculin test for diagnosis purposes; (2) avian tuberculosis in 
cattle; (3) immunisation against tuberculous infection. 

The tendency in this and other countries has been to eradicate 
or control the spread of tuberculosis in cattle by the detection of 
infected animals, their removal from the herds and the prevention 
of infection in the non-infected group. Various Orders govern 
this method and various inducements have been given to the stock- 
owner to encourage him to rid his herds of, and keep them free 
from, tuberculosis. "The important background is the use of the 
tuberculin test. Much research work has been carried out into the 
types of tuberculin and their method of application, with the result 
that Koch’s old crude tuberculin has been entirely replaced by the 
more refined, purified tuberculins prepared from cultures grown 
on synthetically-composed media, and the double intradermal test 
is accepted in this country as the official test in place of the sub- 
cutaneous test. You are all familiar with the stages in these 
alterations. It must be pointed out, however, that the dose and 
potency of tuberculin are of first-rate importance in any tuberculin 
work and are no less important than specificity. Various types of 
tuberculin have from time to time been used in official tests and 
the type now in use will probably, in the fairly near future, be 
teplaced by still a further type whose potency and specificity can 
be controlled to a greater extent. ” 

It has become apparent that the incidence of infection of cattle 
with avian tubercle bacilli is much greater than was believed. We 
have known, of course, for many years that the ingestion of avian 
tubercle bacilli sets up a non-progressive disease in cattle, the 
lesions being confined largely, or almost wholly, to the lymphatic 
nodes associated with the alimentary tract. It has also been known 
that at certain stages of the infection such infected animals are 
allergic to tuberculins prepared from tubercle bacilli of. mammalian 
origin. It was only when tuberculins of high potency were used, 
however, that the greater incidence of avian tuberculosis in cattle 
was demonstrated. Post-mortem work on a fairly large number of 
cattle has amply confirmed the incidence of the infection. ‘This 
complicating factor has, in some measure, confused our minds 
concerning the specific value of the tuberculin test. Having 
tealised the relative importance of avian and bovine tuberculous 
infections it has been necessary to devise methods of interpretation 
of reactions produced by tuberculins of mammalian and avian 
origin and it will be necessary to continue to apply such methods 
until we have more accurate knowledge of the optimum potency, 
doses, etc., of the various types of tuberculin. 

In a country such as this with its comparatively high incidence 
of bovine tuberculosis, especially in some localities and in some 
herds, and because of our peculiar system of trading in cattle, it 
may not be possible to control tuberculosis throughout the country 
in a reasonable time by attempting its complete eradication. There- 
fore, the subject of immunisation against tuberculosis becomes of 
importance. Many methods have been suggested and investigated 
—many, though promising good results, have not stood the crucial 
tests of field experience. There are, however, two methods which 
now give good promise—viz., the use of B.C.G. vaccine and of the 
vole acid-fast organism. Both methods consist of the use of living 
organisms—the first being bovine tubercle bacilli which have 
undergone alterations by repeated culturing on a special artificial 
medium so that they are no longer pathogenic for animals, though 
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apparently retaining their immunising properties—the other, an 
organism possessing many characters of the tubercle bacillus, 
isolated from the vole and found to be non-pathogenic for cattle 
but having a high protective value against bovine tuberculous in- 
fections. Preliminary laboratory tests and experiments with both 
methods, using small laboratory animals and small groups of cattle, 
have proved their value in protecting against subsequent infection 
with bovine tuberculosis. The greater amount of work has been 
done with B.C.G. and the results of field experiments, though not 
well controlled, have lent support to those made in the laboratory 
under controlled conditions. The work with the vole acid-fast 
organism has been confined entirely to laboratory experiments and, 
though few in number, the latest results confirm the earlier observ- 
ations, that the resistance set up to bovine tuberculosis in cattle by 
the organism may be of even higher order than that produced by 
B.C. So convincing are the results of the use of B.C.G. as an 
immunising agent, that consideration is being given to the carrying 
out of a large field trial under controlled conditions to ascertain 
to what extent the method can be applied under the various methods 
of husbandry and to determine its limitations. It seems possible, 
under some conditions of husbandry, to combine B.C.G. treatment 
with an eradication scheme and so, after a few years, to end up 
with a treated herd free from tuberculin-reactors and tuberculosis. 
Investigations have not yet progressed sufficiently far to merit the 
testing of the vole acid-fast organism in such a field experiment, 
but if the work, now in progress, continues to confirm earlier 
observations, the use of the vole acid-fast organism as a method 
of immunisation may be added to the field trial. 


B. Contagious Abortion 


Brucellosis in cattle, both from its immediate effects on infected 
animals and its possible sequelae, is an important limiting factor to 
milk production in this country. The incidence throughout the 
country is high and the immediate effects, loss of milk and calves and 
the upsetting of breeding programmes, set the stock owner a prob- 
lem concerning its control. The infecting organism, Br. abortus, 
varies in its virulence, but following an outbreak, infected animals 
usually develop a tolerance to further infection. Young stock, 
however, remain susceptible and under certain circumstances the 
tolerance of the older animals may be broken down, when further 
general outbreaks occur. It is a comparatively easy matter to rid 
a herd of infection, for the agglutination test will detect infected 
animals, though careful interpretation of the results of the test is 
necessary. It has been shown quite definitely that brucellosis can 
be controlled and that herds can be maintained free from infection, 
provided careful precautions are taken to obviate re-infection of 
the herd. It is in this latter «respect that the control of brucellosis 
breaks down, for unless rigorous precautions are taken to prevent 
the introduction of infection into the now susceptible herd, disaster 
is almost certain. Because of these difficulties in most cases the 
most practical method of control at the present time is the immu- 
nisation of susceptible stock. Vaccination against brucellosis has 
been practised in this country for many.years with good results. 
In connection with the strains of Br. abortus used in the prepara- 
tion of the vaccines it has been shown that while the use of a fully 
virulent’ strain induces the highest degree of resistance, its use 
would be attended with too much danger, partly because of the 
setting up of an infection in individual animals and partly because 
an active centre of infection in a herd may be the result. Altered 
or attenuated strains have, therefore, been studied and to-day we 
have two such strains whose histories and characters are well known. 
They are the strains $.19 developed in America and the Wye strain 
45/20 produced by McEwen, concerning the use of which many 
of you have first-hand knowledge. These two strains are to all 
intents and purposes of similar low virulence and both have been 
shown to be antigenic in that their injection is followed by the 
development of a resistance to both natural and artificial infection. 
I do not think I can add anything to the information you now 
possess concerning them except to point out once more the advan- 
tages which are bound to follow the use of these types of vaccines. 
While we recommend to-day the use of these two strains of Br. 
abortus for the preparation of vaccines to be used in the control of 
brucellosis in cattle it must not be implied that there may not be 
other strains of value. Far from it—but we do say definitely that 
they are the only strains concerning which our knowledge is at all 
extensive and, therefore, the only strains that can be recommended 
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with confidence. Undoubtedly, other satisfactory strains will be 
found and if shown to be satisfactory by controlled observations, 
they may be included in the list or may even replace one or both 
of the recommended strains. 

There are still some observers who claim that killed strains of 
Br. abortus are useful in preventing infection with Br. abortus. 
There is much doubt in the minds of most of us on this point, 
especially when we consider the method of preparation of such 
vaccines and the number of organisms in the injected doses. Some 
evidence exists that killed cultures set up some degree of resistance 
in small animals. I am not aware of any controlled observations 
on cattle. We do know, however, that a resistance to infection 
with Br. abortus can be set up in cattle by the injection of com- 
paratively large numbers of specially treated (killed) organisms 
suspended in an oily base. 


C. Trace Elements 

The relationship of “trace elements” to the maintenance of 
health is becoming more evident. While our knowledge is still 
very incomplete it has been shown definitely that their presence 
is essential to life and that their absence, or even presence in 
insufficient amounts is followed, in some cases, by gross patho- 
logical changes. Similarly, excess of a particular element may 
cause marked symptoms of disease. ‘There is a number of out- 
standing examples of which we shall mention swayback in lambs 
and pining in sheep as occasioned by deficiencies and “ teart ” in 
cattle by an excess. 

Swayback in lambs occurs in many flocks throughout the country 
but only in low incidence. In some districts, however, it attained 
such a proportion and exerted such an influence that sheep breed- 
ing could be carried out only with difficulty: some districts in 
Derbyshire are noteworthy. The disease is characterised by a 
degeneration of the myelin of the central nervous system, confined 
largely to the cerebrum and cerebellum, because of which the main 
symptom is an inco-ordination, the degree varying with the extent 
of nervous involvement. It has been definitely established that 
affected lambs lack copper in their make-up and further that though 
the ewes from which they were bred graze on pastures of normal 
copper content they fail to metabolise the available copper to such 
an extent that this deficiency is found in the foetus. It has also 
been shown that the feeding of copper to the pregnant ewes pre- 
vents the disease in the lambs. The copper is fed in the form of 
salt licks containing copper sulphate. By testing the effect of 
various “trace elements” on pregnant ewes, copper was singled 
out as the deficient element. So great have been the repercussions 
of this discovery that areas of pasture land, formerly regarded as 
quite unsuitable for breeding sheep, are now being utilised in the 
industry. We still, however, do not understand the manner in 
which the extra copper is used, for there would appear to be a 
sufficiency of the element in the pasture for the normal require- 
ments of the sheep. There is still much to be done before our 
knowledge is complete and, in my view, the time is ripe for the 
extension of our studies on many problems on health and disease 
to include personnel not necessarily veterinary surgeons, but rather 
those with a thorough knowledge of biochemistry. One of the 
essentials in any team of research workers in diseases of animals 
must be a competent biochemist. Every day it becomes more 
obvious that in the study of our diseases only part is ‘explained 
and only part will ever be controlled if we limit our energies to 
researches dealing with bacteriological processes and fail to realise 
that we have problems which are definitely chemical and physio- 
logical in type and character. 

Pining in sheep—in Southern Scotland, Northern Scotland and 
North Wales—has been found to be associated with a deficiency 
in cobalt and a similar condition in cattle found in some of the 
islands in the West of Scotland has also been shown to be prevented 
by the administration of cobalt. In this latter case it was assumed 
that the deficiency was one of iron, for the disease was controlled 
by the feeding of crude iron oxide: it transpired later, however, 
that the missing element was not iron, but cobalt, the cobalt being 
supplied in the crude iron oxide. It is true that the presence of 
helminths in the alimentary tract of sheep in the above districts 
may, in some instances, be associated with the pining condition, 
but it may be that the root cause, leading to the increase in the 
numbers of the parasites, is the cobalt deficiency. The feeding 
of cobalt in minute quantities goes a long way to control pining 
in sheep, though the control of the parasitism is also advisable to 
obtain the maximum beneficial results. 

Teart in cattle in Somerset has now been shown to be associated 
with an excess of molybdenum in the soil and in the pastures. In 
this case we have an excellent example of the results of the con- 
joint efforts of pathologists and chemists in establishing the true 
cause of a disease. ‘The day has passed when the pure pathologist, 


useful though he is, can alone hope to solve the problems of health 
and disease control. 


D. Anthelmintics 

Few, if any, of our domestic animals are entirely free from para- 
sites, and though they may not be the cause of actual disease, there 
is a fair amount of evidence that their presence in the alimentary 
tract is conducive to a loss in weight gain, which, in the production 
of beef and mutton, assumes an economic loss of considerable 
proportions, taking the country as a whole. Study is being made 
all the while of the habits, etc., of the various parasites, and to-day 
we can claim that our knowledge has advanced to a considerable 
extent. Because of that knowledge it has become evident that 
certain types of husbandry, especially concerning sheep, are such 
that it is well-nigh impossible that young animals can fail to become 
infested. It is, however, impossible in many instances materially to 
alter the types of practised husbandry and, therefore, methods of 
control must be largely confined to the use of anthelmintics. 
Anthelmintics vary in their action and in their safety. The use 
of copper sulphate as an anthelmintic in sheep has been in operation 
for some years and the addition of nicotine sulphate has certainly 
been followed by better results. There are certain limitations to 
the usefulness of these preparations, in that only certain helminths 
are susceptible to their action and there is a dose beyond which 
they become toxic. It must be admitted, however, that the use of 
copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate has played an important role 
in the control of parasitism in sheep in this country. Within fairly 
recent times another drug—phenothiazine—has been shown to be 
of value in controlling parasitism. "The exact method by which 
it exerts its anthelmintic action has not yet been decided, but the 
claims for its successful use have been substantiated beyond all 
reasonable doubt. It is particularly useful in sheep and appears 
to be deleterious to species of helminths, some of which may be 
unaffected by any of the formerly used anthelmintics. Further, 
the margin between the effective and the toxic doses is so great that 
there is little risk in its use. In parasitic gastritis, phenothiazine 
given in large and repeated doses, can be expected to leave the 
sheep free from much of the infestation, and in sub-clinical cases 
the improvement in the condition of the sheep and the consequent 
increase in weight following even a moderate dose is noteworthy. 
The drug has also been proved effective in the treatment of hel- 
minth infestations in horses, though on rare occasions and for as 
yet unexplained reasons untoward results may follow the adminis- 
tration of even moderate amounts. While experiments have shown 
the value of phenothiazine in cattle and pigs we do not seem yet to 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the conditions under which it may 
successfully be used in these animals. 

In considering anthelmintics reference must be made to the 
almost complete control of fascioliasis by the use of carbon- 
tetrachloride. It will be remembered by many of us how liver 
fluke disease ravaged the flocks in some parts of the country and 
how little or nothing could be done to minimise these losses except 
to attempt to control the snail in which part of the life history of 
the parasite is passed. Extract of male fern became popular as an 
anthelmintic against liver fluke and no doubt is still used by some. 
The introduction of carbon tetrachloride as an anthelmintic and the 
treatment with copper sulphate of the pastures infested by the 
responsible snails, has mastered fascioliasis to such an extent that 
the disease is now under complete control. It will be remembered, 
of course, that there still remains one point to be cleared up, viz. 
the control of the deaths of sheep receiving concentrated food 
immediately prior to the administration of the drug. We know 
from experience that the mere withholding of concentrates for 3 
very short period before the administration of the drug prevents 
untoward results: the reason is not yet clarified. 


E. Sulphonamide and its Derivatives 

It looked at one time as though our therapeutic and prophylactic 
measures in the control of specified diseases must always include 
the use of immunising agents for active or passive purposes and 
for some years our methods were largely based on that assumption. 
It is true that much useful work has been done by such means and 
the well-established methods will continue to be used. Now, how 
ever, by a close linkage with organic- and bio-chemists, we are 
learning that certain organic compounds can be usefully applied in 
the control of bacterial and virus infections. The discovery of the 
sulphonamide series of compounds has completely revolutionised 
our ideas on the treatment of some of our important economic 
diseases. The action of this series on streptococci was first shown 
with regard to organisms infecting the human subject: naturally 
they were soon used in animals with the results of which we al! 
have had experience. There is, of course, still a long way to 9 
before we can pretend *o appreciate the extent to which these conm- 
pounds can be used. There is no doubt, however, that they ar 
of much value and when used in suitable cases are productive 0! 
satisfactory results. The action of the drug must be understooé 
and impossible results must not be expected. For example, in the 
treatment of streptococcal infections, e.g., mastitis, the amount of the 
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drug used and the frequency with which it is administered must 
be such that the drug will arrive at the site of the infection in a 
suitable amount and over a suitable period of time to allow it to 
produce the desired result. An excellent example of the use of 
sulphanilamide is in streptococcal infections in young lambs—one 
of the conditions popularly referred to as joint-ill. In such cases 
the organism is found circulating in the blood and soon becomes 
located in the joints and the endocardium. If the drug is given as 
soon as the first symptoms appear, e.g., stiffness and some lassitude, 
and the amounts are carefully regulated, the curative effect will be 
in the region of 100 per cent. If too great damage is already done 
to the tissues, especially the endocardium, little beneficial result 
may follow. 

The different compounds in the series vary in their action, 
depending upon their actual composition. It is fascinating to 
observe the organic chemist altering the eompounds by replacing 
one group or chain of elements with some other single element or 
groups of substances and producing an entirely new compound 
with different therapeutic actions. 

Compounds of the series are now available which act directly 
on infectious agents in the alimentary tract before they are 
absorbed.- Use is being made of such compounds in the treatment 
of necrotic enteritis in pigs, white scour in calves and coccidiosis in 
young chicks. While it is yet too early to lay down methods for 
their use, there are strong indications that the local effects of certain 
compounds of this series are of such value as to merit their use 
as a prophylactic measure in the treatment of such types of infection 
and infestation. 


The easy diagnosis of swine fever is still a subject on which our 
knowledge is incomplete. Some of the types of lesions commenly 
accepted in the past as diagnostic are known now to be present in 
pigs affected with other diseases. It is true that some observers 
believe that the type of ulcer found in certain parts of the intestine 
singles out the infection as swine fever or otherwise: there is, 
however, no absolutely diagnostic lesion common to all cases. The 
history of an outbreak is usually a good guide in the drawing of a 
conclusion and the symptoms of the acute disease are quite typical. 
It is the sub-acute or chronic case that gives rise to doubt and it 
may not always be possible, even by carrying out transmission 
work, to demonstrate the presence of the virus. All attempts to 
transmit the infection to animals other than the pig, have failed. 

Much progress, however, has been made in the immunising of 
pigs against swine fever. The serum-virus simultaneous method 
is, I believe, producing good results in America. In this country 
its use has not been adopted for reasons which we need not discuss. 
Fortunately a method, originated in America, and quite free from 
danger, is now at our command. It is the use of a vaccine prepared 
by treating infected pig blood with the dye, crystal violet, suitably 
diluted. In America, experiments have proved its value. In this 
country, during the past two years, observations made at the 
Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory have amply confirmed the 
American results. Up to the present the work in this country has 
been largely confined to pigs kept under laboratory conditions and 
to a few pigs on farms near the laboratory. As with all vaccines 
one cannot expect to obtain 100 per cent. successful results, but 
from the figures I have seen and the conversations I have had, I 
have little hesitation in stating that in crystal-violet swine fever 
vaccine we have a biological product of first-rate importance, 
which, when used in suitable herds, will bestow an immunity of 
high order. There are, naturally, a number of reservations to be 
made in its use. No biological product will produce its maximum 
good result if used indiscriminately. With swine fever vaccine it 
must be pointed out that it is only against swine fever virus infec- 
tion that it will afford protection. This is important in view of 
the infections simulating swine fever found in the field. It is also 
of importance that the vaccine must only be used in healthy herds, 
free from swine fever infection. To use it in herds in which infec- 
tion is present would be to court disaster. The duration of immu- 
nity conferred by a dose of the vaccine has not yet been fully 
established, but the evidence to date in this country suggests that 
it lasts for at least eight to ten months. If this period is correct 
and no longer duration of immunity results, the method will be 
useful for, with the exception of breeding stock, the average life 
of the pig will not exceed that age: with breeding stock, arrange- 
ments could be made to inject the vaccine towards the end of each 
period of immunity. There is also some doubt regarding the value 
of the vaccine in suckling pigs, for we know in connection with 
other diseases that the establishment of an active immunity in 
animals, passively immune, is difficult. It may happen that the 
suckling pig has acquired a passive immunity from its mother's 
milk if the sow herself is immune. To guard against such an 


occurrence it may be necessary to insist that pigs should be weaned 
about a fortnight before the injection of the vaccine. 


So satisfied 


are we that this vaccine is of great value that the carrying out of a 
field trial is being considered. It is necessary that such a trial be 
made on a scale sufficiently large to ascertain the results of vaccina- 
tion of pigs kept under the various conditions of husbandry 
throughout the country. 

G. Swine Influenza 

Our knowledge of pig disease is advancing. We are beginning 
to understand something of the troubles associated with pig hus- 
bandry, especially concerning feeding and its relationship to disease. 
With regard to specific disease it has now been definitely established 
that true swine influenza, associated with an ultra visible virus, 
exists in this country. Piglet influenza has been known in different 
parts of the world for some years, especially in America and in 
Germany, and its presence in Northern Ireland has been recorded. 
The disease in this country has some of the features found in these 
infections in other countries, though there appear to be some differ- 
ences. ‘The virus also has some characters in common with those 
found in America and in Germany, but there is reason to believe 
that the three are not identical. ‘The disease appears to be fairly 
common in herds of pigs and usually infects young animals. The 
virus also infects the ferret and infection has been passed from the 
pig through the ferret to other susceptible pigs. Sneezing and 
coughing are cardinal symptoms of infection which seems to take 
place through the nasal tract. In all probability a simple infection 
with the virus causes only a temporary inconvenience to the pig, 
but, as with most virus diseases, secondary invaders play a large 
part in the sequelae of the infection. | While it is claimed in 
America that a single secondary invader—H. influenza—is always 
a concomitant in outbreaks, we find in this country that there may 
be a variety of secondary invaders. ‘These are found mainly in. 
the lungs and give rise to the patchy pneumonia so commonly 
associated with swine influenza. ‘There is reason to believe that 
much of the pneumonia in pigs may be associated with the virus 
of swine influenza and its associated secondary invading micro- 
organisms. The virus has been picked up in the lungs of pigs 
obtained from abattoirs—the pigs during life being apparently 
healthy. This raises the question of “ carriers” and may account 
for the variation in the incidence of the clinical disease in different 
herds kept under different conditions of husbandry and appearing 
at different times. 

H. Bacillary White Diarrhoea (Pullorum Disease) 

Though veterinary practitioners have, in the past, been apt to 
refrain from carrying out work in poultry in their practices, they 
are being more’ and more consulted on poultry disease problems. 
No doubt you are all acquainted with B.W.D. in chicks and with 
the fact that control of the disease lies in the detection of the 
“carrier” fowls which produce infected eggs. Poultry keepers 
know B.W.D. well and realise that its ravages can reduce their 
business to very low figures. No disease has cost the poultry 
industry more in hard cash than B.W.D. 

The diagnosis of “carriers” of the infection is carried out by 
making use of the fact that agglutinins develop in the blood of the 
infected fowls. For some years agglutination testing of blood 
samples from breeding flocks has been a routine practice and there 
is overwhelming evidence of its usefulness. The removal of 
reacting fowls from the breeding pens has gone a long way to 
control the spread of the disease. Till recently the practice was 
to carry out the tests by the usual tube method in a laboratory. 
This necessitated the bleeding of the fowls by the farmer, the 
despatch of the samples to a laboratory and the handling of the 
fowls a second time to identify the reactors when the results of the 
tests were known. Research has now shown that it is possible to 
obtain: an almost equally satisfactory result by carrying out agglu- 
tination tests on the farm when whole blood and a stained antigen 
are used. For various reasons, the Ministry has decided to adopt 
this method of testing in the breeding flocks which are controlled 
under the various breeding schemes, and from June of this vear 
the rapid test, carried out by veterinary officers of the Ministry, 
will replace the older tube method. The test is not difficult to 
carry out: experience is required in its interpretation. It is not 
a test that should be in the hands of laymen. A further good point 
in the decision taken by the Ministry is that the testing will be in 
the hands of veterinary surgeons who will have to visit the farms. 
For the first time in the history of the poultry industry regular 
inspection of breeding flocks will be carried out by veterinary 
surgeons: this, in itself, is an important “ recent advance.’ 


1. Fowl Paralysis 

There has crept into our flocks of poultry in this country a 
disease—fowl paralysis—-which has caused great concern to the 
poultry industry, Its incidence varies considerably and the losses 
following its introduction have been heavy. ‘The disease is recog- 
nised over practically the whole world. For a long time the exact 
nature of the disease worried us. We were able to recognise the 
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more classical symptoms and the more definite lesions: the para- 
lysis of limbs and the occurrence of enlarged peripheral nerves 
and/or the presence of lymphomatic tumours in various parts of 
the body. We suspected that the disease was transmitted from 
parent to offspring via the egg and we believed we had evidence 
that certain strains and certain families of fowls were more resistant 
or more susceptible than others. ‘There our information rested for 
some time. We now know much more concerning the disease from 
many aspects. ‘There is evidence that an infective agent—a filter- 
able virus—sets up the disease and that the infection takes place 
either in the fertilised ovum or in the young chick up to a few 
weeks old. We now know that the lesions by which we diagnosed 
the disease probably represent the chronic or advanced stage of 
the infection and that the earliest lesions are found in the liver 
and heart muscle. We know that the early lesions are inflammatory 
in character and that the chronic lesion represents infiltration of 
cells of the lymphomatic series into an already inflamed area. It 


has been shown definitely that the infection is transmitted through . 


the egg and that in the young chick the disease may be acute in 
character and may cause heavy losses: a general unthriftiness 
occurs in less severely infected chicks and they fail to grow at a 
normal rate. We know definitely that susceptible and resistant 
strains of fowls exist and that by breeding and isolation the infec- 
tion can be removed from the progeny of carrier or infected parents 
after a few generations, though the progeny are not immune but 
may be highly susceptible. We know that some strains of fowls 
are much more liable to develop the chronic disease with the 
associated chronic lesions in later life than are others. We do not 
yet know how to prevent the occurrence of the disease except by 
taking the usual precautions against the spreading of infection, 
especially between adult fowls and chicks. 


These are a few of the many “ recent advances ” in the know- 
ledge of diseases of livestock. I have confined my remarks to 
some of the conditions and methods of control with which my 
colleagues and I have been associated in recent times. ‘There are 
many others. As time goes on the results of the various observa- 
tions will begin to bear fruit and we hope to see some of the 
methods of control brought into routine practice in our herds and 
flocks. Research has accomplished much: it must still go on with 
increasing force—there is still much to be done. 


CONTROL OF LIVESTOCK 


A new Order, the Livestock (Control) Order, 1942, has been 
made by the Minister of Agriculture relating to the control of 
livestock, in substitution for the Livestock (Control) Order, 1941, 
which has been revoked. ‘The Amending Order enables County 
War Agricultural Executive Committees to exercise closer and 
more effective supervision over the livestock operations of farmers 
in the national interest. 

Powers are also conferred upon certain County Executive Com- 
mittees in Wales to enable them to deal with the problem of straying 
cattle, sheep, goats, horses, asses and ponies, which has given rise 
to considerable difficulty in a number of Welsh districts. In these 
areas animals turned on to unenclosed land are required to be 
conspicuously marked with a mark indicating the identity of the 
owner. The mark must be registered with the C ounty War 
Agricultural Executive Committee. Unmarked animals found upon 
unenclosed land, or animals whose mark has not been registered 
with the Committee and all animals found straying from such 
unenclosed land may be seized and sold. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION CENTRE AT READING 


Reading is going ahead with its scheme for artificial insemination 
of dairy cows, and as soon as suitable bulls and equipment have 
been installed the plan will be put into operation, reports The 
Farmer and Stock-breeder. With the approval of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, regulations for participation in the scheme will be 
issued shortly. Shorthorn and Guernsey bulls are to be kept, and 
arrangements are being made for the use, on a limited scale, of 
a British Friesian bull as well. The operation of the centre will 
be in the hands of a specially appointed veterinary officer. 

A strong local advisory committee, which has already started 
work, includes Dr. H. D. Kay (chairman), Mr. J. Mackintosh, Dr. 
S. J. Folley, and Dr. S. Bartlett (hon. secretary), of the National 
Institute of Research in Dairying, Professor R. Rae, of Reading 
University, Mr. N. J. Scorgie, of the Royal Veterinary College, 


Mr. W. P. Dodgson, Ministry of Agriculture’s Live Stock Branch, 
together with leading members of the Committee of Management 
of the Berkshire Milk Recording Society, 

The headquarters of the centre will be at the National Institute 
for Research in Dairying, Shinfield, Reading. 


A Practitioner’s Views on Some Aspects of 
Veterinary Training* 


R. C. G. HANCOCK, B.sc., M.R.C.v.S. 
BEACONSFIELD 


So far as my memory and researches go, it is almost a necessary 
ritual that he who gives a presidential address should first apologise 
for the rule of the Society that necessitates that you should be 
subjected to such annual torture. Further, there is often a strong 
implication that such addresses might well be done without, and 
that in any event the speaker is the last person who should be 
expected to say anything worth listening to. 

Allow me to say at once that [ do not agree with any of these 
propositions, They seem to be born of a notion that self- 
depreciation is the sure key to the sympathy of an audience. So, 
as one Enoch has it: “ Let me tell you” that I consider a presi- 
dential address a highly salutary affair, both for its giver and its 
receivers, in so far as it recalls the progress and the unfulfilled 
promise of a year of effort, and attempts to point the way for 
future endeavour. 

Let me ease the highbrow tension a little by telling you at once 
that I am very mindful of the remark I overheard last year given in 
a stage whisper as my predecessor in office rose to deliver his 
presidential address. It was: ‘“ Thank God he’s no talker.” 

Your Honorary Secretary has reported to you that during the 
past year we have only been able to hold four meetings. Difficulties 
of travelling under war conditions have been to a great extent 
responsible for the fact that we have not called a larger number; 
also one or two projected meetings proved to be so adjacent to the 
meeting of another division in the area which we proposed to visit, 
and carrying similar agenda, that we would have failed in both 
courtesy and intention had we persisted. But the four meetings 
we have held, at Tunbridge Wells, Llandilo, St. Albans and London, 
have been extremely well attended, with vigorous debating, and the 
production of numerous resolutions, resolutions that to my know- 
ledge have been of great help to our parent body in the final shaping 
of the Survey Scheme, and in the attitude it has adopted towards 
the thorny question of tuberculin testing. 

For myself, I can only say that I have enjoyed every minute of 
these meetings, with the opportunity they give for personal contact 
with members in parts of the country to which otherwise one 
would never go, and of discussing professional problems with 
those whose outlook is coloured by an environment often very 
different from our own. Your officers share with the executive 
of our parent body the educational advantage that this migration 
from district to district affords. 

So much for the past. Now what of the future? For what to 
many of us has seemed a long time we have been concerned with 
making a contribution to the war effort worthy of a profession 
reserved from military obligation. ‘The necessity for this ‘“ Short- 
Term Policy” as formulated by the Survey Committee in its 
strenuous labours, is now a scheme in being, and the birth of the 
child—conceived by our society-—bids fair to be a painless one, 
as if to make up for a pregnancy of inordinate length and painful 
bulk. Apart from whispers in dark corners no one has yet, so far 
as I know, ventured to formulate more than a skeleton of the shape 
of things to come that we call a “ Long-Term Policy.” There are 
some who hold that no such thing can be visualised until the war is 
over and done with. Others consider that, like Topsy, it will “ just 
grow,” and that, like a satellite attendant upon the planetary body 
Agriculture, it will have to obey inexorable rules that govern masses 
of small magnitude in the presence of greater ones. I do not 
altogether agree. So let me give you some observations on the 
strength and weakness of our calling, and draw your attention to 
what I deduce to be reasonably simple and sovereign remedies for 
some of the evils that beset us as a profession. 

You will agree that we are fortunate in our one portal entry, 
that we demand as high an educational standard in our under- 
graduates as does any learned profession, and that with all its 
faults, our five-year course can achieve, and has often achieved, its 
object of producing an_ individual comprehensively taught the 
science and a good deal of the art of our calling. With the material 
they have presented to them and the curriculum as at present laid 
down, I think our colleagues do a good job of work. I do not wish 
to suggest for a moment that I do not realise the need for future 
improvements in our educational system, both as laid down from 
above, and as taught i in our schools. 

As a practitioner speaking to practitioners, I venture to tread 
hurriedly on some thorny ground, and speak to you now of certain 
views I have developed, which however heretical at first sight, are 
at least the honest reactions of a realist up against hard facts. 


bad Presidential A Address } to the Society of Veterinary Practitioners, 
June 18th, 1942, 
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I would remind you that in most of the large centres of popula- 
tion in these islands, possessing as most of them do a sufficient 
number of veterinary surgeons to deal with the sick animal popula- 
tion, yet there exist side by side with the latter, animal clinics, 
run by individuals or humane societies, catering in duplicate for 
sick animals. ‘That they survive and flourish is indubitable. Their 
work is done by workers of a degree of competence that is at the 
best sub-veterinary, and, thanks to charity and advertisement, it 
is done cheaply for the client and at a small outlay in salaries, for 
these sub-veterinary workers are content with remuneration below 
our professional minimum. My realist query No. 1 then would be 
as follows: “ Have we room for and is it desirable to enfold within 
our ranks a grade of veterinary worker less highly paid and less 
lengthily trained than is the present member of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons?” 

There are certain analogies in branches of our own and other 
scientific callings that suggest that there is reason to believe that 
the solution to the problem of unqualified practice should not be 
beyond the power of our Royal College to control. 

Turn, for example, to meat inspection. That all the meat and 
food inspection services should be worked by our members is an 
ideal so far unattained. Must we not here concede that a great deal 
of the daily routine of meat inspection is being carried out and 
can contine to be carried out by men of relatively small veterinary 
knowledge, but who are sufficiently veterinary in training for the 
task in view? We call them meat inspectors, and their licence to 
practice is not issued by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
but in my view it could be so, for the higher, lengthy, and expensive 
training of the member of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons is in the main called for in the higher supervisory and 
administrative posts of this branch of our calling. 

With growing temerity, fully realising the storm gathering round 
my head, I should suggest that some of the work of the inspectorate 
of the Ministry of Agriculture need not be performed by men 
lengthily trained and requiring high salaries. Most of us could 
undertake to train an intelligent man in a few months, at half the 
salary demanded by the veterinarian, in the art of palpating the 
bovine udder, and reporting back to his principal abnormalities 
for elucidation by those whose advanced training fits them for this 
part of the work. 

By now you will probably see what I am driving at. It is this. 
That if our Royal College had power to ordain the training and 
give a licentiate degree to these irregular but inevitable outgrowths, 
within given prescribed limitations, there could be a virtual end to 
semi-quackery in veterinary practice. I do not envisage a hard- 
and-fast line of cleavage between these upper and lower grades of 
the profession, As in the Civil Service, the higher grade would be 
open to those individuals in a lower grade who can prove themselves 
worthy of promotion. 

It has been said in a recent presidential address to one of our 
divisions, that of some half-dozen students who ‘came for extra- 
mural training, only one showed indications that he was likely to 
make a good veterinary surgeon. This, too, has been something of 
my experience during the last few years, but whereas others seek 
the answer to the phenomenon either in the nature of the teaching 
now given, or in the absence of certain facilities for acquiring 
essential knowledge at the colleges, my own view is that whilst on 
the average the present-day student is socially, culturally and educa- 
tionally as good as could be wished for, he lacks in a proportion 
greatly exceeding that which obtained in my student days that 
primary natural vocation to a profession that, with the possible ex- 
ception of the priesthood, demands the greatest natural vocational 
aptitude from the very beginning. Far too many are coming in to 
the colleges simply because they have been told it is as good a way 
of earning a living as any other. I do not wish to dwell on this 
problem, but I mention it here because the other side of the picture 
is this, that many men of yeoman upbringing from which source so 
many of the giants of the profession have sprung, are barred 
nowadays by the high educational standard demanded of the would- 
be veterinary undergraduate, and the expense of the course, from 
entering a profession for which their aptitude and inclinations 
mark them as desirable candidates. Would not this licentiate degree 
granted by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons help to 
temedy this undoubted loss to our ranks? 

I might, in passing, mention that along with the advantages I 
have sketched to you, there would of necessity be a great increase 
in the staff and equipment of our teaching colleges. Economies 
in the cost of veterinary public services would be considerable. 
The generous charity of the public in regard to sick animals could 
be diverted into a more truly worthy channel with advantages in 
increased research and knowledge from the application of such 
funds. The powers and scope of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons would be immensely greater and the man who gained 
the membership degree would be ensured that his life-work, in 
whatever branch he selected, would be worthy of the cost, time 


and labour involved in obtaining his higher diploma. No one is 
more conscious than I of the difficulties in the way. The prejudices 
and conservatism within and without the profession will be hard 
‘« olacate. Vested interests will need long and patient siege, not 
to mention storming parties, but I believe it ought to be done, 
it can be done, and that eventually it will be done. 

You will deduce from all that I have said so far that whatever 
may be our fate in the post-war years, I attach great importance 
to vigorous and farseeing action by our Royal College in the matter 
of education. It is bound to be fundamental to everything else 
that may be formulated under that present fashionable catch phrase 
“The Long-term Policy.” After that, the healthiest sign that I 
can detect is that the pendulum, after swinging dangerously far 
in the direction of the dog, is at long last turning back and swinging 
in the direction of the farm. ‘To use a phrase that I have employed 
elsewhere, “ A healthy and vigorous veterinary profession must be 
orientated round the farm.” 

It is the questionable privilege of a presidential address to be 
beyond criticism by its hearers. I wish it could be otherwise this 
afternoon, for I am more than anxious to hear what others think 
of my views. Perhaps if your new President thinks fit, one of the 
next session’s meetings could be devoted to a discussion on veter- 
inary education. Viewed from a practitioner’s angle your expres- 
sion of views and your resolutions should be of the greatest help 
to those who at this moment are engaged upon revision of our 
educational syllabus. 

I end, if I may, on a personal note. I vacate your presidential 
chair with mixed feelings; of regret that I have not been altogether 
able to achieve all I had hoped to do, or quite to live up to the 
exacting standard of efficiency set by my predecessors; of happij- 
ness that I have had the great honour of being chosen by my peers 
in a great and noble calling to be their leader in this critical time. 
It has been a happy year for me, and I have learned much that will 
be invaluable to me in what lies ahead. Of one thing I am con- 
vinced, this Society of Veterinary Practitioners must go on. It 
has valuable functions to perform, and it can perform them in a 
way no other division can quite parallel. It is a matter of great 
satisfaction to me in laying down my office that in your new Presi- 
dent I know you have one who will see to it that this high 
standard of performance and ideals will be not only carried on but 
enhanced in the year that lies before us. 


MILK SUPERVISION 

Speaking on the question of milk supervision co-ordination at 
the quarterly meeting of the Cumberland County Council at 
Carlisle, on August 15th, Mr. Charles Roberts, the chairman, said 
dairy farmers to-day came under six different authorities, and 
he would like to see all this work under one authority. He 
referred to the arrangements made to meet the Ministry’s require- 
ments in regard to the keeping qualities of milk and argued that 
this presented an opportunity for co-ordination of milk super- 
vision. He emphasised that in the interest of national food pro- 
duction it was necessary that thousands of gallons of milk should 
not be allowed to go sour. ‘This was puré waste, and if they could 
stop that at a time of national emergency it would be beneficial to 
the country. There was @ large number of new entrants into 
the milk supply business, and a considerable number of them 
had not the technique necessary to produce milk of a quality 
that would keep. Instruction was necessary and the War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committee had undertaken this responsibility. 


FARM FIRE HORSE SAVING 

Under the above heading, Farming News observes that farm 
fires, naturally more frequent, perhaps, in these days of enemy 
visitation than under normal conditions, involve all of a sudden 
necessary action. It may be that one of these necessities is the 
removal, without delay, of horses from the affected buildings, 
which is often a matter of no little difficulty as the animals 
become frantic and refuse to leave their stalls. “In this con- 
nection, we note some obviously useful advice offered by Professor 
J. D. Stewart, an Australian Consulting Veterinary Surgeon, and 
recorded in The Pastoral Review (Melbourne). What he recom- 
mends to remove a horse from a burning building when he refuses 
to leave is to blindfold him and lead or back him out. In the 
absence of a proper hood, a blindfold may be improvised by using 
an empty chaff bag, or better still, a man’s vest, placing the horse’s 
ears through the arm holes. It is remarked that in view of the 
danger from air raids, etc., a blindfold and bridle should be hung 
in or near each horse’s box so as to be readily available. It is 


also suggested that horses should be accustomed to being blind- 
folded and led out; further, that horse owners should provide 
themselves with a supply of some reliable preparation for treating 
burns, in addition to surgical wool and bandages, so as to be able 
to render first-aid treatment should the services of a veterinary 
surgeon yot be immediately available.” 
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THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


WE append below a passage from The Times dealing with 
the above problem. The reader will appreciate that the 
defects of a system which has now become a grave problem in 
administrative and executive control have long been appreciated 
by distinguished members of our own profession. 

Following upon the recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research into Diseases of Animals (1922), of the 
Development Commission, that an Animal Disease Research 
Council should be established, the matter was taken up vigor- 
ously by Sir John Moore in the National Veterinary Medical 
Association and finally discussed at a meeting of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons Council on January 8th, 1928. 
At that meeting a letter from the late Sir Stewart Stockman was 
read containing the following passage: ‘‘ My feelings about 
these committees and councils, is that they are a disease of the 
age. I, like many others, have suffered in my work for being 
committee-ridden as it were. I have never found these com- 
mittees of any particular value in my work: on the contrary I 
have found that if one is loyal to them—and I could not agree 
to any committee that I would not be loyal to—one must consult 
them at many turns, which often delays matters, and often 
raises obstacles difficult to surmount. Moreover, at their best 
one finds the committees composed largely of men who are 
not in the fighting line of research, and who do very little more 
than listen to what the workers say and generally, at least, 
approve. The meaning of that is that long reports have to be 
prepared for these committees, for no particular purpose at 
all, except that the Committee exists.” 

One might almost say that the committee system is ingrained 
in the British character but a delicate and growing organisation 
such as science suffers far more from the restrictive checks of 
government than does any form of civil administration. A 
scientist who has lost his creative urge cannot effectively lead 
research and under the.stress and strain of war we see that 
there is a tendency to dispense with large unwieldy committees 
composed chiefly of men more noted for their past achievements 
than their familiarity with laboratories.in which the living work 
of science is being done. 

The idea lying behind the formation of committees is that 
all available information should be integrated and put to the 
best possible use. The need for this is greater now than it has 
ever been. Perhaps the solution lies in the formation of small 
ad-hoc committees composed of those actually doing, or 
intimately connected with the work. But those familfar with 
small groups of workers know that even they are mainly 
motivated by the inspiration of one man. In all spheres of life 
the great call to-day is for strong and able leadership. The final 
test of any system is that it will allow such leadership to develop 
and become effective. 

“ Nothing at the moment is better calculated to clog and 
embarrass the war effort than the profusion of committees 
by which it is beset. Is there anyone in Government service 
who could not testify that the committee device has been 
grossly overused? The weaknesses of the committee 
system in excess are notorious. It substitutes speech for 
action, dissipates responsibility, and touches nothing that 
it does not adjourn. But reprobation of these excesses is 
waste of time. They are an accretion which will always be 
found where the flow of authority and the sense of purpose 
are sluggish. The fault lies not so much with a natural 
propensity of the civil service as with defects in its political 
masters, It is evidence, in short, that the War Cabinet is not 
yet taking its full part in the design of government. 

Can there be effective strategic planning, for example, 
when there is no effective mechanism for the initiation and 
preparation of plans, when the professional supervision of 
planning is entrusted to Chiefs of Staff over-burdened with 
executive cares, and when science is still vainly trying to find 
its right place in this incomplete hierarchy ? ” 


_ CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Myoglobinuria in Horses* 


J. N. BOWEN, m.r.c.v.s., 
LLANGOLLEN, DENBIGHSHIRE 
The following notes are prompted by a somewhat extraordinary 
sequence of events encountered in the autumn of 1939. Within a 
period of three weeks, i.e., from November 17th to December 7th, 
six cases of myoglobinuria were seen. Five of these died and one 
recovered. The cases are tabulated below :— 


Date. Premises. Class of Animal. Outcome. 


Nov. 17th A 1, 2 years old gelding; Died within a few 


Polo pony hours 
» 18th A 2, 2 years old filly; Symptoms disappear- 
Polo pony ed within 3 days, but 
convalescence was 
protracted 
Nov. 23rd B 1, 3 years old gelding; Died Nov. 26th 
Hackney pony 
» 27th B 2. 3 years old gelding; i. » 28th 


Hackney pony 


Died Nov. 24th 
Died Dec. 8th 


Nov. 23rd Cc 
Dec. 7th D 


2 years old Shire filly 


6 months old colt ; 
Welsh pony run- 
ning out with dam 


All the animals were young and unbroken, and were running out 
on permanent pasture. They received no supplementary diet. It 
will be remembered that this particular autumn was an exceptionally 
severe one, and the pasture particularly bare. Two very interesting 
features were noticed, viz., (1) in all the cases there was evidence of 
trees being ‘“‘ barked ”’ and preference was shown for the oak tree: 
in one or two cases the bark had been stripped from the trees toa 
height of five feet ; (2) despite the presence of all the other symptoms 
of myoglobinuria no evidence of a rise in local temperature or tense- 
ness of the muscles of the loin and quarters could be ciscerned. 
A (1) above died before positive diagnosis could be established, 
whilst A (2) showed inappetence, slight tucking of the abdomen and 
a faint blood coloration of the urine, with frequent abortive attempts 
at micturition. It was on November 23rd when B (2) was visited 
that myoglobinuria was established beyond doubt. All the symptoms 
were present, viz., inappetence, incoordination : animal moved only 
when forced to do so. Pulse was quick and frequent. Temperature 
was 102-5°. Respirations were accelerated and shallow in the initial 
stage, later becoming rapid and laboured and accompanied by profuse 
sweating. Urine showed the typical coffee-coloration, and there was 
marked constipation. Mucous membranes were icteric : markedly 
so in the final stages. The symptoms intensified rapidly and the 
animal was incapable of standing up after 48 hours. 

Whilst I was examining the above animal on November 23rd | 
received an urgent call from my surgery requesting me to visit 
premises ten miles away to see a filly that had been found out in the 
field unable to rise. The case is tabulated C above. My first act on 
arriving was to catheterise and my consternation can be imygined 
when I once more drew off typical heemoglobin-coloured urine. 
This animal died the following dz-y. On Nov. 27th B (2), which was 
a grazing partner to B (1) was found showing identical symptoms 
with the latter, and died within 24 hours. During the time this 
animal was ill I sought the assistance of Professor J. F. Craig. Un- 
fortunately the animal did not live long enough for him to see it alive, 
but Professor Craig was present at the post-mortem examination. ‘The 
last case, D, was similar in all respects to the foregoing. 

Post-mortem findings were similar in all cases. The urine was dark 
brown and opaque, typically coffee-coloured. The muscular changes 
were very extensive and bilateral and involving the crural muscles, 
psoas magnus, gluteus, infraspinatus, supraspinatus, seratus magnus 
and subscapularis. A varying proportion of these muscles showed 
the characteristic fish-like appearance associated with some haemor- 
rhagic or red blotchy patches. 

The cortex of the kidneys was greyish yellow and friable and 
slightly adherent to the capsule. In the stomach there were a few 
bots and in the caecum and first portion of the double colon some 


* Presented to the questing of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A. 
held at Rhyl, March 20th, 1942. 
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specimens of Strongylus edentatus and S. vulgaris together with a 
small parasitic aneuryism at the root of the anterior mesenteric artery. 

During the five years prior to 1939 that I have been practising in 
this locality I had met only one case of myoglobinuria in the horse. 
In this instance the circumstances usually associated with the con- 
dition, i.e., rest with a full diet followed by hard work, were present. 
The animal recovered. But in the cases here recorded the conditions 
were very different. The animals which became affected had lived 
from four to six weeks in a state of semi-starvation and the oppor- 
tunity of storing glycogen in the muscles was non-existent. 

The possibility of the ‘‘ barking ” of oak trees in the fields grazed 
on, having a bearing on the production of the myoglobinuria was 
suspected but it must be stated that not a single case of acorn poisoning 
in cattle was met with in the autumn of 1939 although in previous 
autumns I had seen several cases of the kind. 


Note by Professor J. F. Craig 


The examination of samples of urine received from two of the cases 
yielded the following results :— 
Appearance—reddish brown and opaque. 
Sp. gr.—1031 and 1038. 
Reaction—alkaline. 
Albumen + +. 
Glucose —. 
Acetone —. 
Bile-pigment —. 
Deposit—grey, consisted of calcium carbonate crystals. 

A spectroscopic examination kindly made by Dr. Morton showed 
that the colouring matter present was myoglobin. 

Moreover, in a sample of blood examined, the serum separated was 
yellow, a feature more commonly associated with myoglobinuria than 
haemoglobinuria. The observations dispose of the view that the 
colouring matter in the urine was derived from lysis of the red blood 
corpuscles, It is quite evident that it came entirely from the muscles. 
The colouring matter was myoglobin or muscle haemoglobin. It is 
a different compound from blood heemoglobin, but it is curious that 
it was first isolated and crystallised only in 1932. Each molecule 
contains only one atom of iron, it has a low alkali ratio and its spectral 
range differs from blood haemoglobin, varying from 250 to 651, 
all visible bands being displaced to the red. According to the investi- 
gations made regarding the distribution of myoglobin in the body it 
has been found it is present in _———- large quantities in muscles 
requiring repetitive activity of considerable force and these are the 
muscles most commonly affected in myoglobinuria. 

It was therefore to be expected that the most profound changes to 
be found in the body had developed in the muscles showing macro- 
scopic alterations and these were typical of myoglobinuria as seen in 
sections which were prepared from the lesions [see photomicrograph]. 
The muscle-fibres were swollen and hyaline, had lost their striation 
and were breaking up and the haemorrhage in their neighbourhood 
was caused by the damage inflicted by the swollen fibres on the blood 
capillaries, 


SECTION OF AFFECTED MuscLe MYOGLOBINURIA. 


Sections of the kidneys presented some evidence of cloudy swelling, 
especially of the cells of the convoluted tubules, and of tubular 
nephritis. ‘These changes probably contributed to the death of the 
animals, It is perfectly evident from the circumstances under which 


REVIEW 


[BACILLARY AND RICKETTSIAL INFECTIONS, ACUTE AND 
CHRONIC. William H. Holmes (1940.) A text-book: 676 pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York.] 


This is a book written by one who has had a long and, as may 
fairly be judged from the evidence here presented, a quite success- 
ful teaching experience. 

In the preface the belief is expressed that medical education fails 
to fulfil its most essential purpose unless it arouses the interest 
and stimulates the critical faculties of the student so that he may 
acquire a broad outlook on disease problems without which he can 
never become a good physician, however comprehensive the factual 
knowledge he may possess. 

The history of medicine affords abundant evidence of the way 
in which present knowledge has evolved in relation to the growth 
of civilisation, and in this book the author has succeeded in pre- 
senting within a reasonable compass a well-considered account of a 
number of important infectious diseases with their appropriate 
historical background. It is worthy of the attention not only of 
medical students, but of all who are interested in the study of 
disease. 

The present volume, which is in the nature of a first instalment, 
is divided into eight sections in which attention is devoted to the 
various bacillary and rickettsial infections in proportion to their 
importance in human medicine. The diseases caused by viruses, 
cocci, spirochaetes and protozoa are to form the subject of a later 
publication. 


REPORT 


[CITY OF JOHANNESBURG. Report of the Director of Abattoir 
and Livestock Market Department, for the period July Ist, 1940, 
to June 30th, 1941.] 

Military service claimed 25 out of the 362 European and native 
staff. A delegation from the South African Livestock and Meat 
Industries Control Board visited Australia in 1939 to investigate 
conditions relating to livestock production and marketing there. 
In their report the delegates ask for special legislation to provide 
for ownership and control of abattoirs, etc., by a statutory body: 
this portion seems to have aroused opposition from most of the 
South African municipal authorities. 

Exports of cattle and chilled beef are still on a small scale, but 
the number of animals slaughtered in the abattoir has gone up to 
over a million during the year under review. Most of the 948 
tons of meat condemned was rendered unfit for human food through 
bruising, abscesses and cysticercosis. 

There were no serious outbreaks of disease among the 1,638 
mules, 95 horses and 627 oxen in the municipal service, whilst the 
health of the Zoo animals has also been satisfactory. During the 
year 228 dairies were visited and 10,148 cows inspected for tuber- 
culosis of the udder and other diseases. Cases of open tuber- 
culosis encountered number 25, and of the other diseases, mastitis, 
mange and metritis were the most prevalent. The report in 
general shows evidence of useful work being carried out in the 
department under Mr, Kirkpatrick’s control. DLA 


the disease occurred in these instances that the theory of Carlstrém 
and others only applies in so fer as the origin of the pigment in the 
urine is concerned, It does not explain how the muscles came to be 
involved. Conditions did not appear to be favourable for the accumu- 
lation of glycogen in excessive quantities in the muscles or their rapid 
combustion, if that actually occurred, such as might obtain in myo- 
globinuria as commonly observed in practice, From the time of the 
year in which the disease appeared one cannot exclude a chill as a 
predisposing cause but that cannot be regarded as the activating agent. 
It may, however, well be that some toxic agent was produced in and 
absorbed from the alimentary canal and that it had some affinity for 
the actively contracting muscles which were thus broken down. It 
is difficult to avoid the belief that there may be some connection 
between the cases and the “ barking ”’ of the oak trees. Hutyra and 
Marek described under the heading of Enzootic Myoglobinuria, a 
disease of young horses in continental countries particularly in the 
colder seasons of the year and often appearing in an enzootic form. 
This disease bears some resemblance to those conditions described 
in this note, the ghief difference being that in the so-called enzootic 
myoglobinuria the muscles of mastication were often involved. The 
condition was ascribed either to excessive muscular activity or to a 
form of anephylactic food-protein intoxication. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 
Aug. aa Demonstration at Maesllwch Castle, Mid- 
ales. 

Sept. 2nd.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings at 36, Gordon Square, 
W.C.1: Organising, 2 p.m.; Editorial, 3.30 p.m. 

. 2nd.—Meeting of the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 

Bangor, 1.30 p.m. 

Sept. 4th.—Meeting of the South Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Bridgend. * 

Sept. 20th.—Entries for Miss Aleen Cust Veterinary Research 
Scholarship (R.C.V.S.). 

Sept. 24th and 25th.—N.V.M.A. Annual General Meeting and 
Conference, Holborn Restaurant, High Holborn, 
W.C.1. Annual Luncheon, Mansion House, City of 
London (Sept. 25th). 

Oct. 13th.—R.C.V.S. Council and Committee Meetings, Royal 
Station Hotel, York. 

Oct. 14th.—R.C.V.S, Council and Committee Meetings, Royal 
Station Hotel, York. . 


* * * * * 
N.V.M.A. Annual Meeting and Conference 


As announced in our last issue, the annual generai meeting and 
conference of the Association, commencing on September 24th, 
also the meeting of Council on September 25th, will be held in 
the Holborn Restaurant, and the annual luncheon at the Mansion 
House on the latter day. For these two days the headquarters of 
the Association will be the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, W.C.2 (Tel.: 
Temple Bar 2400). We are informed by the hotel management 
that, under present circumstances, it is not possible for the Asso- 
ciation to make a block reservation of rooms; therefore, those 
desirous of booking are requested to make immediate application 
to the hotel. 

The President and Mrs. Wooldridge are holding a reception at 
the Waldorf Hotel on the evening of Wednesday or Thursday, 
when it is hoped that there will be a goodly gathering of members 
and their wives. In order to assist in the making of the arrange- 
ments in these difficult times, those intending to be present are 
requested kindly to notify the General Secretary, N.V.M.A., at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, as early as possible. Further particulars 
will be published in our next issue. 


Protective Clothing 
Any veterinary surgeon in agricultural practice in Scotland who 
may meet with difficulty, under the existing arrangements, in 
obtaining vouchers for the purchase of protective clothing coupon- 
free, is requested to send full details to the General Secretary, 
N.V.M.A., 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


Petrol: Applications for Supplementary Rations 


With a view to the avoidance in future of difficulties which have 
arisen in some quarters owing to the failure of certain veterinary 
surgeons to send in their applications for supplementary petrol 
rations in good time before the commencement of a rationing 
period, we earnestly request those who have been dilatory to send 
in their applications earlier than they have been in the habit of 
doing. 

* * * 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 


The following is the Pass List (July, 1942) for the Second 
Examination in Veterinary Science, University of London: Brown, 
Philip Leonard; Early, James Linceln; Epps, Elsie Margaret; 
Fitzpatrick, Reginald Jack; Sambrook, Philip Michael Fabian; 
Shah, Syed Mohammad Husain; Wellington, John; Wood, John 
Gerard Prescott, all of the Royal Veterinary College. 

B.Sc. (VETERINARY SCIENCE) EXAMINATION 

Arnold, Roger Malcolm; Balankura, Kamhaeng; French, Thomas 
Henry; Harries, Leslie Gwyn; Purkis, Barbara Mary; Smith, Gordon 
John Edward, all of the Royal Veterinary College. 


The following students have passed in one of the two parts of the 
Examination: Part I.—Robins, John Harold, Royal Veterinary 
College; Part 1I1.—Holland, Ernest Henry, Royal Veterinary College. 


* * * * * 


“ AGRICULTURAL LONG-TERM POLICY ESSENTIAL 
FOR RURAL BRITAIN” 


Lanp UTILISATION REPORT 


The Committee on Land Utilisation in England and Wales, 
appointed last October with Lord Justice Scott as Chairman, has 
recently issued its report. One of the main conclusions of the 
report, and with which our readers will assuredly agree, states: 
“We consider that the well-being of rural communities and the 
preservation of rural amenities are dependent on the maintenance 
of a prosperous agriculture after the war. No conditions imposed 
upon constructional development taking place in the countryside 
will be effective unless agriculture itself is in a healthy condition.” 

The committee urges that it is essential for the Government 
to formulate and develop a long-term policy for agriculture. To 
this end they recommend that agricultural land must be properly 
farmed and maintained in good heart; and effective control should 
be enforced over landowners and farmers to ensure everywhere a 
good standard of farming. Measures should be taken to secure 
as far as possible stability of conditions governing farming, and 
means should be devised to assist agriculture to raise the consider- 
able amount of new capital necessary to enable it to produce more 
economically and efficiently. 

Three main proposals are made by the committee as to the 
machinery to be employed in carrying out their suggested pro- 
gramme for the re-planning of rural Britain: (1) A “ five-year 
plan” to promote stability over the initial and difficult period of 
reconstruction; (2) The appointment, of a “ Minister of National 
Planning” to preside over a committee of Ministers concerned 
with land development; (3) The establishment of a central planning 
authority. 

The five-year policy, it is suggested, should take into account 
all town and country planning schemes, co-ordinating them on a 
national scale, a big rural housing and building programme, exten- 
sion of water, gas and electricity (known in urban areas as among 
“the essential services ”!—Editor) to aid in reviving village life, 
and a national parks scheme. 

A large part of the 138-page report consists of a survey of the 
existing position. “England is now primarily a manufacturing 
and commercial country,” says the committee, “ yet agriculture, 
considered purely as an industry, is not only the dominant industry 
of eight-ninths of the country’s area, but also provides work directly 
for nearly a million people, and indirectly for many more.” Sum- 
ming up the effect of the intrusion of industry into the countryside 
the committee observes: “ From the balance of evidence placed 
before us, it seems clear that in the conditions prevailing in rural 
areas before the war, the impact of industry, or other constructional 
development, on the whole did more harm than good to the 
countryside.” 

* 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published recently. Copies can 
be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from H.M. 


Stationery Office. 


Price Post 
net free 
s. d. s. d 


ComManp Papers (Session 1941-42): 
[6378.] Land Utilisation in Rural Areas, Com- 
mittee on (Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Justice Scott, p.c.) Report. July 23rd, 1942 2 0 22 
Statutory RuLes AND Orpers, 1942: 
1604. Medical Supplies. Control of Cinchona 
and Cinchona Products and Synthetic Sub- 
stitutes (No. 1) Order, August 8th ... a. we oe 0 2 
* * * me 


The Red Cross Agriculture Fund has paid over another £50,(00 
to the Central Fund. This follows almost immediately upon the 
presentation of a £100,000 cheque which brought the farmers 
war-time effort up to one million pounds. 

* * * * * 


When a Kinross farmer was fined £3 at Dunfermline Sheriff 
Court for a contravention of the Foot and Mouth Disease (Infected 
Areas Restrictions) Order, it was stated by the Procurator-Fiscal 
that in consequence of the recent outbreaks of the disease in Fife, 
nearly a thousand animals had to be slaughtered within the last 
three weeks, 
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SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF DISEASES OF 
DAIRY CATTLE 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED 
OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE WEEK ENDED AUGUST 22ND, 1942. 


TO THE MINISTRY 


Undertakings Notified Total Undertakings 
County No. of Cattle 
During ‘Previously No. 
Week Cows Heifers 
ENGLAND 
Bedford .. 3 16 19 5OL 336° 
Berks a . 1 2s 29 952 615 
Bucks... 2 21 23 665 501 
Cambridge . . -- 7 7 178 
Chester os 4 163 167 5,666 2,070 
Cumberland 18 18 573 526 
Derby é ane 5 51 56 1,789 939 
Devon oe os 5 1,101 749 
Dorset 2 11 13 469 256 
Durham... 7 103 110 2,598 5 
Essex as 6 85 91 4,026 2,366 
Gloucester 7 28 35 309 72 
Hampshire . -— 8 122 130 4,447 2,850 
ford . oe 2 9 11 4 
cr tford 30 30 
Hunts . ae 1 2 3 49 45 
Isle of Wight eb - 4 4 55 15 
t os ee 5 49 54 1,154 7 
as o 5 75 80 2,420 752 
ee ee 1 19 20 575 425 
Lincs (Holland) .. 1 3 4 45 11 
» esteven) .. — 6 6 72 57 
indsey) . 1 357 130 
Norfolk .. 7 sl 88 2,721 1,787 
« 2 25 27 S41 
Northumberland .. 7 28 35 1,025 546 
otts £6 23 29 855 384 
ord os = 15 15 419 
Rutland oe e _ 6 6 110 
lop ae ee 13 97 110 3,706 1,716 
Somerset .. ... 4s 53 1,599 
Staffs as i 3 s1 84 2,534 1,225 
Suffolk, E. ie 2 27 29 7 502 
o We ° 1 17 18 328 235 
Surrey 6 43 49 1,431 632 
Sussex, E. .. as 1 69 70 1,811 94 
5 43 45 1,440 970 
Warwick .. 6 47 53 1,370 
Westmorland 1 5 6 129 178 
Wilts oe ° 1 32 33 1,455 654 
Worces 78 78 1,896 739 
Yorkshire, E.R. 1 4 15 325 167 
N.R. 50 54 1,161 643 
W.R. 20 77 97 710 896 
ba 8 161 
lesey .. _— 8 59 
Brecon 2 25 9 
Caernarvon 2 5 56 1,232 539 
Cardigan .. _ 11 166 117 
Ca: 3 115 118 2,139 1,147 
Denbigh .. 1 26 7 611 
Flint Sie 4 44 1,066 516 
Glamorgan .. 3 34 37 543 224 
erjoneth . 1 2 3 42 42 
h —- 14 14 411 218 
Mon 1 1 2 95 
Pembroke 2 43 45 920 559 
‘TOTALS oe 174 2,190 2,364 66,032 $4,291 


POULTRY RATION CUT: ITS EFFECT ON THE 
INDUSTRY 


“The cut in poultry rations which comes into being on Septem- 
ber Ist for the commercial man and on October Ist for the domestic 
poultry-keeper was a shock, even although it was expected,” 
writes Mr. John R. Harvey, Secretary of the Poultry Association 
of Great Britain, in the August 15th issue of The Scottish Farmer. 
“Commercial poultry-keepers had already suffered a series of 
reductions. Reduced to one-sixth of their 1939 basis, they now 
suffer a further cut to one-eighth. The accredited breeders have 
had supplementary rations since the first cut in rations was applied, 
and that supplementary ration is being slightly increased. It has, 
all the time, been Government policy to grant supplementary 
tations generally to prevent too serious a diminution in the 
foundation breeding stock of the country, and the increase in the 
supplementary rations for accredited breeders is designed to 


indicate the Government’s desire to preserve the foundation 
breeding stock. 

“How the reduction in the domestic poultry-keeper’s ration will 
affect the number of domestic poultry maintained is rather difficult 
to ascertain. ‘There is now, anyway, a spur to the rigid elimination 
of all unthrifty or sick birds. Culling should be practised with 
enthusiasm, if never before. In fact, in the case of the ‘ domestic’ 
he will have his neighbours vitally interested in what his hens can 
do, and in a very critical frame of mind if they produce very little, 
as these neighbours will, in many cases, have handed over their 
egg rations. The commercial man has been forced, on the whole, 
to practise rigid culling already, and his main pre-occupation will 

to augment the meagre rations of regular feeding stuffs which 
are being allocated to him. 

“Last month, in The Times, I drew attention to the effects of the 
constant reductions in rations upon the commercial man earning 
his living, in whole or in part, from poultry farming. I stated that 
throughout the country thousands and thousands have houses and 
equipment which are now lying idle, and have lost a great deal 
of capital, not to mention having to dispense with much valuable 
stock—many being ex-Service men. 

“The Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture has since, in a speech, expressed regret about the commercial 
poultry farmers’ cut, and said that the statement that the Govern- 
ment had disregarded the interests of poultry-keepers and wished 
to see the extinction of the country’s flocks, was entirely untrue. 
The Government plead sheer necessity, and hope that as large 
flocks as possible will be maintained by supplementary rations with 
processed food waste and household waste generally. The amount 
of feeding stuffs imported to-day for live-stock feeding is com- 
pletely negligible. We have, however, a most valuable industry, 
part of the great agricultural industry, which has had to be, in 
the light of the Government’s agricultural policy, reduced to 
meagre proportions. ‘The Government spokesmen say they are 
sorry about it, but we want to know what they are going to do 
about it after the war. 

“Lord Faringdon has, on more than one occasion, spoken on 
the position of commercial poultry farmers, who, to use his own 
words, include amongst their body great numbers of ex-Service 
men who put their gratuities into this industry. In a speech he 
made in the House of Lords last month, although agreeing that 
the Government could not compensate the industry in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, he definitely suggested that it should consider 
some system of, say, ‘ easy credit’ to enable poultry farmers after 
the war to re-establish themselves. Speaking of the industry as 
a trade which can be—and is by nature—a protected trade, and 
one which we can concentrate on in our own island, an industry 
of the greatest importance to national health, he urged the Govern- 
ment to say, at least, that it would be prepared to consider the 
evolution of a scheme for the re-establishment of the industry 
after the war. These are wise words and an assurance to those 
who are fighting, to retain their place in the industry, would be a 
practical expression of these oft-repeated words of regret which so 
far have been all that has been forthcoming to poultry men from 
the authorities. 

“There is no doubt a Case—a case which has public sympathy— 
for a more helpful attitude towards commercial poultry farming, 
with so many ex-Service men in its ranks. ‘There is not one of 
us individually who would put an ex-Service man of the 1914-18 
war out of business, so there is no reason why the Government 
should do so without pledging itself to assist him to re-establish 
himself again, or to restore by all‘ possible help the industry, 
through which he lives, when the emergency has passed. 

“The cut is going to make things harder. Substitute feeding 
stuffs must be used with initiative. Much can yet be done. The 
industry, with these further problems before it, deserves—aye, it 
has earned—an assurance from the Government of re-establishment 
after the war.” 


On Monday last foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed among 
cattle at Hope, Derbyshire, and Bow Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks. 


* * * * 


In order to obtain the maximum production of milk from all 
pasture and winter keep, the East Riding War Agricultural Com- 
mittee is sponsoring a county-wide scheme of agistment of dairy 
cattle. To avoid confusion in cases where one yard is carrying the 
stock of two or more farmers, arrangements are being made to 
brand every head of stock coming under the scheme. The “ panel 


insurance scheme” for dairy cattle is to be employed, and every 
animal in the scheme will receive regular veterinary inspection and 
treatment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
view of the writer only and must not as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF THE DISEASES OF 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Sir,—The fact that this country is democratic means that 
éveryone is entitled to his own opinions, but it also means that 
the majority must be the ruling body. Now, if Mr. Shirley was 
of the opinion that retained foetal membranes should be removed 
as part of the Control Scheme he should have aired his views at 
the numerous meetings held to discuss this scheme during its 
preparation. Since it has been agreed by the majority that 
removal of the placenta shall not be undertaken as part of the 
contract, he ought to be made to “toe the line” with the rest 
of the profession. 

Whilst there is nothing to prevent anyone making contracts 
outside the scheme, only the work specified should be underteken 
as part of the “ Control contract.” Anyone including other work 
is guilty of undercutting his neighbouring practitioners and dis- 
loyalty to the profession, 

Yours faithfully, 
T. S. ANDERSON. 
Corner House, 
Osborne Road, 
Altrincham, 
Cheshire. 


August 15th, 1942. 


* * * * * 


PYOMETRA OR PREGNANCY : DIFFERENTIAL 
DIAGNOSIS 


Sir,—May I repeat in these columns what I stated in the 
course of an article on Bovine Sterility published in The Veterinary 
Journal in 1933 relating to the above? It was as follows : “In 
cases of endometritis of the third degree, examination per rectum 
will reveal an cnlarged uterus and the cornua are thickened and 
may be from 10 to 15 cms. wide, and it will probably be impossible 
to feel the large anterior curvature. On vaginal examination the 
os will often be found dilated and there may be a discharge of a 
purulent nature. On the other hand the os may be closed, or only 
partially open with resulting slight intermittent discharge. Such 
cases on rectal examination may be mistaken for those of pregnancy, 
but this error should not arise as in addition to other signs, a 
pregnant uterus is distinctly firm and has a ‘ living’ feel, while a 
uterus affected with pyometra is flabby.” I have not found it 
necessary in the succeeding years to modify this opinion, and I 
endorse Mr. Gould’s opinion that pinching is to be deprecated. 
Palpate the uterus. 

The absence of a seal does not negative pregnancy, as Mr. 
Gould again points out. Pregnancy must not be dismissed or 
accepted without a rectal examination. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. F. D. Torr. 
“ Rothiemurchus,” 
St. Cross, 
Winchester. 
* * * * + 


HAIR BALLS 


Sir,—The hair balls found in the fore stomachs of bovines are 
formed from hair swallowed by the animal, usually during the 
suckling period, and rolled into spherical bodies of varying size 
by the churning movements of the stomachs. Hair balls may 
become coated with inorganic salts and organic material when 
they eventually have a highly polished brownish covering. There 
are usually no symptoms unless the hair balls become lodged in 
the cardia, pylorus or small intestine. Mixed concrements are 


sometimes produced by mixtures of hair and vegetable fibre. 
During foetal life the lanugo hair which is shed and floats in 
the amniotic fluid may be swallowed and formed into small hair 
balls within the stomach. Hair balls have also been described 
floating free in the amniotic fluid, having been formed from 
lanugo hairs by the foetal movements within the fluid. Hair balls 


in the stomach at birth may increase in size by addition of thicker 
hair when the animal licks itself. 

The case described by Mr. Keatinge illustrates the occurrence 
of hair balls free within the amniotic fluid as well as in the 
stomach of the calf in utero. It would be of interest to know 
the approximate size of the hair balis which he found : in stillborn 
calves hair balls the size of a chestnut have been recorded. Pre- 
sumably the hair balls found free in both uterine horns were 
originally situated within the amniotic cavity. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. G. Wuirte. 
Research Institute in Animal Pathology, 
Royal Veterinary College, 
“The Beeches,” 
Streatley, Berks. 
August 14th, 1942. 


* * * 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON IN THE MEAT 
INSPECTION SERVICE 


Sir,—In the course of the discussion following Major DeVine’s 
paper, read before the Central Veterinary Society, Dr. McCunn 
remarked that “the case” would be strengthened if the Army 
Veterinary Service undertook food inspection duties as in the 
American Army. 

I have received recently a letter from a member serving with 
the Royal Army Veterinary Corps in the Middle East, in which he 
tells me that ante- and post-mortem examination of slaughter 
animals for the War Department has been taken over by the 
Corps this year. He says: “It is quite a big job, necessitating 
long hours and hard work, and absorbing eight of our lads.” 

‘This appears to be a step in the right direction. 

Yours faithfully, 
28, Lichfield Street, P. Barrett. 
‘Tamworth, 
Staffordshire. 
August 23rd, 1942. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1937, anp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV) 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


| | Foot- | | | 
Period |Anthrax and- Parasitic | Sheep Swine 
| | mouth Mange* Scab Fever 
July 16th to | 
3ist, 1942 | 12 | 37 | — — 18 
Corresponding | 
period in— 
141...) 8 | 2 2 33 
1940... 26 ! 205 
1939 2 |; — | — 1 138 
Total Jan. Ist | | 
to July 31,1942) 200 26 118 265 
Corresponding 
period in— | 
1941... 27 | 12 139 857 
1940 322 9 -2,537 
1989 ...| 510 | 44 | 31 157 1,338 


Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only- 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified 
as free from ‘Tuberculosis as at 3lst July, 1942, was as 


follows ‘Tota. (GREAT 
ENGLAND WALES ScoTLAND BRITAIN) 
3,908 9,009 3,366 16,283 


WEEKLY WispoM 
“If you go along o’ Nature, Nature ’Ill go along o’ you, but if 
you try to go against her, she'll end by landing you in a devil of 
a mess.”—From “ Back to the Country: How to Make a Living on 
the Land,” by Frederick D, Smith and Barbara Wilcox. (Pp. 221, 
6s. net.) London: Adam & Charles Black, 1941. 
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